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More important perhaps than the resistance of the peasants,
the small size of the farming unit often precluded the use of
advanced machinery which required a certain minimum area
for its efficient utilization. Again, the substitution of mechanical
for human labour has not been entirely welcome to govern-
ments which for social and military reasons have sought to
maintain as large a population on the land as possible. In
Great Britain alone were these factors of far less importance,
while the combination of large farms, capitalist landlords, and,
after the Repeal of the Corn Laws, a policy of laissez-faiu in
agriculture, gave her leadership in these matters (apart from
the specialized agriculture of Denmark) during the latter part
of the nineteenth century.

Nor was this all. The spread of scientific knowledge and
mechanical invention found a new and in many ways more
promising field in the great countries overseas. Unhampered
by tradition or by the problems arising out of a closely settled
peasant population, provided with almost limitless virgin lands,
the pioneer farmers of the New World eagerly adopted new
labour-saving inventions. Indeed, the relative scarcity and
costliness of farm labour was one of the chief difficulties of the
Canadian and Australian and, later, the United States farmer;
the problem of increasing by every means the productivity of
labour was one with which he was, and still is, constantly
preoccupied. As technical improvements were developed so
also were railways and ocean transport services extended and
cheapened. The consequences were far-reaching to European
agriculture and not only confronted the European farmer with
new problems of farm management but European governments
with new problems of agrarian policy.

With the growth of manufacturing industry and the increase
of the population of the towns, the industrial countries ceased
to be agriculturally self-supporting, and from the middle of the
nineteenth century Europe began to draw substantial and
increasing quantities of foodstuffs from overseas. The transition
was almost revolutionary in its results. It ushered in a new era,
in which the stability of agriculture, hitherto mainly a matter